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Reiterate Equal Rights Stand 


HE Woman’s Legislative Council of 
Washington, representing 50,000 wom- 
en voters in the State, reiterated its stand 
for Equal Rights between men and women 
at its annual meeting in Seattle this 
spring, and adopted the following resolu- 
tion regarding wage laws: | 
“Whereas, according to our declaration 


- of principles, we firmly believe in equal 


pay for equal work regardless of race or 
sex of the worker, and 

“Whereas there are many complications 
entering into discussions of this subject 
before legislatures; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this body stand ready 
to aid in the untying of this Gordian knot 
by favoring legislation setting the wage 
for the work instead of the worker.” 

The motto of the council, taken from 
Isaiah 32: 9, is: “Arise, ye women that 
are at ease.” 


Pan-Pacific Women’s Agenda 


ISCUSSIONS of the position of 
women in industry and professions, 
in social service, and in governments will 
be included in the program of the Pan- 
Pacific Women’s Conference to be held in 


Honolulu August 2-12. 


Jane Addams, social reformer and 
pioneer for world peace, will preside over 
the conference, and Dr. Valeria Parker, 
president of the National Council of 
Women, will lead the American delega- 
tion. Mary Anderson, head of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, and Dr. Elisabeth Stadtmuller, 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, California, will 
also attend. 


Woman Orientalist 


OROTHY BLAIR, one of the few 
women Orientalists in America, has 
been appointed assistant curator by the 
Toledo Museum of Art. From 1923 to 
1926 she was assistant director of the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
and since that time has studied in West- 
ern Asia, Egypt, and the Orient. 
Miss Blair is said to be the only woman 


who has ever studied in the Archaeologi- | 


cal Institute of the Imperial University 
of Japan, and is one of the few foreigners 
to be given access to the Imperial Treas- 
ure House, 


Post Given Woman Doctor 
R. EILEEN M. HICKEY has been 


appointed clinical examiner of medi- 


cine for the present year at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast. This is the first time in 
the history of the university that a woman 
has occupied this post. 


Feminist Notes 


British Empire Women Study Status 
¢¢QOME Problems of Government in 
Relation to Women Within the 
British Empire,” “Women in Industry,” 
“Women in the Professions,” and “Con- 
sideration of Women as Employers” were 
the subjects selected by the British Com- 
monwealth League for its Fourth Annual 
Conference, which was held July 6. Time 
was given to existing legal and economic 


inequalities between men and women. 


Inequality Still Exists 
66 NCE this bill is law, the last frac- 


tion of truth about inequality will | 


have gone.” So said the Prime Minister 
in speaking of the British Government’s 


Equal Franchise Bill. Opportunity, offi- 


cial organ of the Federation of Women 
Civil Servants, laments that directly fol- 
lowing this only a few women were hon- 
ored on the King’s birthday, and points 
out that no woman was raised to the 
peerage, no woman received the Order of 
Merit, no woman doctor was honored, and 
that Lady Heath received no recognition 
for her achievements in the air. : 


Women Bankers Represented 


R the first time in the history of the 
k American Institute of Banking, wom- 


en are to serve as members of the national 


committees of the institute, it was re- 
cently announced by Frank M. Totton, 
new president of the organization, at the 


annual convention in Philadelphia. The 


retiring president praised warmly the 
work that women have accomplished, and 
asserted that chapters make more progress 
when no distinction is made between men 
and women. 


Married Women Barred Again 
“HE Cincinnati Public Library has 
ruled that any woman member of its 
staff who has served less than three years 
shall automatically tender her resignation 
upon marriage. This measure, while not 
so extreme as those rulings which require 
any woman, no matter how long her 
service, to resign upon marriage, is an- 
other intolerable restriction on the free- 
dom of women. 


Women Appointed to Committee 


EVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, the Brit- 

ish Minister of Health, has appointed 

five women to sit on the departmental 

committee to consider the working of the 

Midwives Act. Dame Janet Campbell will 

assist in inquiring into maternal mor- 
tality. 


Equal Rights 


Propose Equal Rights Resolution 
HE following resolution has _ been 


offered by St. Joan’s Social and Po- 
litical Alliance (English Catholic women’s ~ 


organization) for the agenda of the Na- 


tional Council of Women’s Conference to 
be held in York in October: | 
“In view of the fact that the work of 
the Diplomatic, the Consular and the In- 
dian and Colonial Civil Services affects 
women as much as men, and in view of 
the special desire evinced by women to 
further international understanding, this 
conference of the National Council of 
Women calls upon the Government to 
rescind the order in council of July 22, 
1920, which debars women from all posts 
in these services, and further so to amend 
the Sex. Disqualification Removal Act, 
that no order in council shall in future 
authorize regulations disqualifying per- 
sons on the ground of sex or marriage 
from the exercise of any public function, 


from holding any civil or judicial office 


or post, or from entering, or assuming, or 


carrying on, any civil profession or voca- 
tion.” 


Another “‘First’” 


LEANOR ©. LODGE, principal of 
Westfield College, London Univer- 


sity, received her D. Litt, degree at Ox- 


ford recently. She is the first woman 
student of the university to win that de- 
gree. Miss Lodge was formerly a student 
at Lady Margaret Hall. She afterwards 
became vice-principal of the hall, and held | 
that post for fifteen years. 


Tour Balkans 


ARGERY I. CORBETT-ASHBY and 

Germaine Malaterre-Sellier, presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship, have recently made 
a tour through the Balkans, where they 
met the leaders of the women’s societies 
in Greece, Bulgaria, and Jugoslavia. At 
well-attended meetings in Athens, Sofia, 
and Belgrade, Mrs. Corbett-Ashby stated 
that the organized women of forty coun- 
tries, twenty-nine of which already enjoy 
equal suffrage, are accomplishing much 
toward the advancement of peace, educa- 
tion, and public health. 


Equal Rights and *“The New Social Order"’ 
HE Youth Group of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Section of the War Re- 

sisters’ International passed a resolution 

recently calling on youth of all races... 

“to build the new social order ... by 


working for the equality of man and 
woman.” 
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Protective Legislation for Women in Industry— 


HERE has been in recent years an 
"| ‘everinereesng tendency toward pro- 
tective legislation for women in in- 
dustry. Each year there appears before 
the State Legislature a group of women 
pleading for special legislation. It is 
interesting to note that this group is not 
composed of workers demanding redress 
from oppressive conditions, but is made 
up of club women and professional wel- 
fare workers, who receive very good 
salaries for their efforts to regulate the 
life of the working girl. 
This so-called protective legislation 
penalizes particularly small groups of 
women who, through perseverance, deter- 


mination or luck, have succeeded in rising ~ 


from the mass to better positions in the 
field of “men’s work.” Can they continue 
in this field if they are hampered by legis- 


lation restricting their hours and condi- 


tions of employment? Will not the em- 
ployer—no matter how willing he may be 
to give them an equal opportunity—be 
compelled to replace them by men? The 
answer of the welfare worker to this is 
that protective legislation benefits the 
majority and that the minority should 
sacrifice themselves for the greater good. 


But is this sound logic? Do not these 
women, thrown out by restrictive laws 
based on sex from the trades where they 
are in competion with men, fall back into 
the lower-paid, over-crowded occupations 
and depress further the bargaining power 
of all women? | | 

I think if I could have foreseen, twenty- 
one years ago, when I was happily learn- 
ing the printing trade in a little country 
printing office, that my pathway as a 
journeyman printer would be so beset 
with stumbling blocks placed before me 
by laws, my ambition might have wavered, 
and that as an earning unit I should 
today be worth far less to the State—and 
my dependents. 


DO not béfidve that the women in the 

mills and factories, who form a small 
percentage of the female population, differ 
so greatly from the women in homes, in 
offices, and in the professions, that they 
need special restrictive laws. 


One of the most bitterly contested of 
these special laws was the night-work 
law, passed in 1913, forbidding the em- 
ployment of women after 10 o’clock at 
night in factories and mercantile estab- 
lishments. Hundreds of women were 
thrown out of work. One of the first ex- 
emptions to this law was secured by the 
women writers on the morning news- 


Does It Protect ? 


By Clara S. Scott 


on the New York Herald Tribune. 
She wrote the article as a thesis in a course 
in Columbia University, which she takes in 
afternoon periods. Mrs. Scott is the mother of 
two exceptionally healthy children, and is a 
member of Typographical Union No. 6. 


_ papers, while the women printers on the 


same papers struggled until 1921 to se 
cure a like exemption and regain their 
situations lost in 1913—situations which 
had taken a long time to secure and were 
then and are now the best paid in the 
trade. Today, however, no women are 
allowed to work at night in commercial 
printing offices, due to a narrow reading 
of the amendment; so they and many 
other groups of women, notably the wait- 
resses, are each year appearing at Albany, 
striving to be exempted from the law. 

Incidentally, it has always seemed to 
me that the woman who needs protection 
and should be worried about is the one 
without a job. Obviously, this night work 
law does not protect — it restricts the 
woman’s opportunity of earning an honest 
livelihood, and long pause should be given 
before that is done. Each year a few more 
exemptions are granted to this law—the 
last, this year, being given to women phar- 
macists. 


There is grave discrimination in a law 
which affects only a certain class of work- 
ers. Why restrict the earning power of 
cashiers, waitresses, et cetera, when tele- 
phone operators and nurses—whose hours, 
by the way, are from 7 to 7—pursue their 
work unmolested? 


Recently the Y. W. C. A. decided to go 


on record as opposed to night work for 
women. I, as a member, was not con- 
sulted. It was a policy decided by their 
governing board, composed largely of 
wealthy women, whose knowledge of in- 
dustry is academic, to say the least. 


HEN there is the eight-hour law, to 

which there could be no objection if it 
applied equally to men and women, It is 
said that women are physically weaker 
than men and therefore must be protected. 
This fallacy, while not supported by sta- 
tistics, is a popular one. Each year the 
eight-hour day in industry is becoming 
more general and there seems no reason to 
hasten it in the case of women only, espe- 
cially as it would surely cost many women 
their positions, as for instance, in fac- 


tories, where, due to seasonal work, there 
is a great deal of overtime. In some fac- 
tories women restricted to eight hours 
would be replaced by boys and men, and 
in factories working on a piece basis, it 
would lower their wages. On the other 
hand, the largest percentage of women 
working eight hours is in Iowa, which 
has no legal restriction whatever. 


Besides these two well-known laws 
there are many others of minor impor- 


_ tance. In Ohio there are nineteen occu- 


pations closed to women. Nor is this 


menace of the discriminatory law re- 


stricted to the United States; last year in 
England a bill was proposed whereby no 
woman could work in a factory where 
there are lead fumes. If lead fumes are 
injurious to women, are they not also in- 
jurious to men, or is a man’s health of 
less importance? 

I believe, as Richard Washburn Child 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post, that 
the majority man, or woman, “does not 


want a government which is his mamma 


or papa; he does not want government to 
be a preacher or a busybody or a poli- 
tician’s club or a Christmas tree. All 
that he asks of government is that it shall 


_ stick to its business of being a govern- 
ment.” 


The solution most often suggested for 
the improvement of women’s condition 
in industry is organization. While organi- 
zation has done and can do great things 
for the woman worker it can not save her 
from the effects of legislation which dis- 
criminates against her. The Typograph- 
ical Union—one of the strongest of the 
labor organizations — could not prevent 
the women printers from losing their sit- 


uations when the night law went into 


effect in 1913, although it did guarantee 
that these situations should be given back 
to them if the law was ever amended. 

HE need of the woman worker and 

the solution of her problem is what 
it always has been since the time of our 
grandmothers when teaching was the only 
respectable work open to the daughters of 
the family; her need harks back to that 
time when she was not permitted to study 
law or medicine; her need is now as then: 
Equal Opportunity! Open all occupations 
to her, make it possible to train girls as 
apprentices as well as boys; handicap her 
by no legislation that doesn’t apply 
equally to men. In short, give the woman 
in industry a square deal, unhampered by 
sentimentality. There is no other solu- 
tion. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Scott, the author of ; 
this article, is an expert lMinotype operator, 
working on a night shift from 6 P. M. to 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 

by Senator CHaAaRLes CurtTIs. 


National Woman’s Party 


Women’s Clubs; the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Women’s: which 


Equal Rights 


One P rogress 


YEAR ago the Woman’s Party was the only national organisation in 
A the United States on record for equality between men and women in 
industrial legislation. Since that time, however, national organizations 
representing two of the greatest professions have in their national conventions 
adopted resolutions holding that women in the professions, in business, and 
in industry “shall be free to work and protected as workers on the same terms ~ 
as men.” 
The latest organization to go on record for economic equality was the 
Women’s National Homeopathic Medical Fraternity (women physicians), 
which adopted the following resolution at its national. convention last month: 


“Resolved, That the Women’s Homeopathic Medical Fraternity | 
holds that women in the professions, in business, and in industry shall 
be free to work and protected as workers on the same terms. as men; 
that it is opposed to any legislation on a sex basis, on ‘the ground 
that all legislation and regulations shall be based upon the nature of 
the work, and not upon the sex of the worker. " bala aie 


The resolution is signed by Dr. Lucy Stone. Hertzog, ae and Dr. 
Mary E. Coffin, secretary-treasurer. Dr. Addisone D. Boyes ane other 
cians sponsored it. 

A little less than a year ago, the N ational 
at its convention adopted a similar resolution. -Both, these national organiza-..: ’ 
tions are made up entirely of self- supporting. women, and the National _ 
Woman’s Party has a large membership, of and indus: 

Other organizations of self-supporting women which, are: on: beeord. as 


opposing labor legislation based. on sex rather than on. the nature of the work 


include: The State Federations of Business and Professional Women’s. Chibs. 


of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Iowa, Delaware, and Indiana; the» ie 


Zonta Club of New York City (business and sretueaionsl. women) ; the: Equal ~ 
Opportunity League of New York City; the Equal Rights Association. of New: 


York City; the New York City Federation of Business and: Profession 3 


Women’s Clubs; the Brooklyn Federation of Business. and: ‘Professional 


has a membership of more than 800 self- ‘supporting women, | ed 
When it will be remembered that seven years ago the women: 
National Woman’s Party had expressed an organized opposition to: laws. 
tending to close certain occupations to women or to force them to accept sie wip 
less remunerative positions, this list is impressive. It indicates that — 
women are becoming articulate and organized in demanding. freedom and. 
equality of opportunity in the economic world, just as are individual women = 
such as Clara 8. Scott, the printer whose thesis written while studying. in ee 
Columbia University, working a night shift in a newspaper composing-room, & oe. 
and maintaining a home, is published in this issue of Ricuts., 
Their voice will be heard and heeded. | | 


The Force of An Idea 

IX months ago the idea of an Equal Rights Treaty guaranteeing to men 
S and women of the American Republics was unheard of. On February 7, 

Doris Stevens made her historic plea for such a treaty to the Sixth” 
Pan-American Conference in Havana. Today women are gathering from *™ 
many countries to lay the foundation for equality between men and women 
of the Western Hemisphere. In the Pan-American Union in Washington the © 
most tremendous and far-reaching task ever undertaken by a determined group, __ 
inspired by a passion for justice, has been begun. Women from the United 
States, from Brazil, from Panama, from Porto Rico, from England, from 
Canada, are preparing the picture of the status of women in the Americas, 
showing the relationship of half the citizens of these countries to the other — 
half, and to the States in which they live, showing the legal disabilities under 
which women are struggling for equal opportunity, for lives of fullness, and 
security, and freedom. This study of the status of women of the Americas, 
made by a commission officially created by the Pan-American Conference, is 
being directed by one whose vigorous youth, brilliant mind, deep under- 
standing, and intense passion for freedom have been devoted to justice for 
women—Doris Stevens. 
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HE Inter-American Commission of 

Women represents, as- the name 

indicates, no political. party in any 
country and no one point of view. It is 
a commission composed of: one woman 
from each: country, dedicated to a care- 
ful investigation of the laws of each of 
the twenty-one republics, and was created 
by resolution of the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference in Havana. This investigation 
is being carried on in order to determine 
just what is the legal status of women in 


each and every: one of the American Re- 
A report. of its. findings, to be 


publics. 
made to the Seventh Pan-American Con- 
_ ference when it meets in Montevideo in 


"1933, will give the juridical and: other 
. information :necessary, for the conference 
deal adequately the question of 
¢ivil-and political equality in this hemis- 


4 Commission is ‘con- 
‘cerned -with ‘the legal discriminations 


against ‘women actually. on the statute 
books, and in-order: to diseover them is 
going: -word for word through the twenty- 
“‘one. constitutions, -civil codes, and ju- 


2 ~ dicial decisions. in which the information 


sought for lies buried. 


~ Five brilliant. and. forceful women, raii- 


eae ating: youth. and_ personality, form: the 
initial ‘group: ‘named by the Governing 
Board oF the 
this’ Tater: American Commission of Wom- 
-which undertaking so exhaustive 
of women’s civil and political 
“status inthe Americas. 
Peete Stevens, - appointed’ by the Governing 
Board . of. the: Pan-American Union as 
- chairman, of the Commission and repre- | 


‘Pan-American Union for 


_Besides Doris 


“gentative.:of the’ United States, already 
representatives have been named from 


ae _ Argentina, Haiti, Panama, and Venezuela. 


Dr. Ernestina A. Lopez de Nelson, the 
- Argentine member of the Commission, is 
distinguished as author and educator, and 


». = has been a professor in the University of 
La Plata. She has served on several occa- 


sions as delegate to international confer- 
ences, either alone or with her equally dis- 
husband. She is also well- 
- known for her interest in social work and 
- was for a long time president of the im- 
“portant Club de Madres of Buenos Aires 
which, among other activities, conducts 
an annual children’s week with conspicu- 
ous success. As president of this latter 
organization, Dr. Lopez de Nelson is ex- 
officio a member of the Argentine Govern- 
ment Commission of Child Welfare. 

An extremely modern young woman, 
vivid and brilliant, is Venezuela’s repre- 
sentative in the person of Lucila Luciani 
de Pérez Diaz, who in spite of her youth 
is in the forefront of the women intel- 
lectuals of her country. She is editor 
of a magazine, author of a number of 
short stories and a novel, and reported 


the proceedings of the Latin Press Con- 
gress, to which she was a delegate, in a 


series of stirring articles which have been 


widely praised. 

- Clara Gonzales, LL.B., representative of 
Panama on the Commission, is slender 
and vivacious with a sparkling wit and 
great charm of manner. Although sev- 
eral years under thirty, she has already 


achieved distinction as Feminist leader, 


which would do credit to a veteran. Miss 
Gonzalez was the first woman to be ad- 
mitted to the bar in Panama. She spe- 


_cialized in education and law, has pur- 


sued graduate work in Columbia Uni- 
versity and is preparing to take her Mas- 
ter of Laws degree at George Washington 
University. She was first president of 
the National Feminist Party of Panama 
and has carried out several important 
commissions for her government. 
three years ago she organized the first 


school for adult women in Panama, and — 


gathered about her a staff inspired with 
her own idealism, which volunteered its 
services to the women who came in flocks 
for instruction. The success of the school 
and its popularity induced the govern- 
ment to take it over and make it a perma- 
nent feature of the national educational 
system. 

Mrs. Charles Dubé, member for Haiti, 
has long been interested in Feminist ac- 
tivities in which she has played an im- 
portant part, not only in her own country 
but also internationally. She was Hai- 
tian delegate to the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Women in 1922 and has been 
deeply interested in work for social better- 
ment. She is a woman of fine poise and 


judgment, thoroughly modern in training 


and interests. 

Doris Stevens was made chairman of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en by the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union in recognition of her 
ardent labor for Equal Rights here and 
abroad, and in particular of her success- 


ful campaign at the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference at Havana when, as chairman — 


of the Committee of International Ac- 
tion of the National Woman’s Party, she 
won the Conference to pass the resolu- 
tion creating the Commission. 


HE first seven members named by the 

Pan-American Union (Salvador and 
Colombia will name the sixth and the 
seventh) will select representatives from 
the remaining fourteen countries, giv- 
ing each of the American Republics 
equal representation. In the meantime, 
with the five years to work in, even 
with a Popocatepatl] of laws towering 
ahead, the committee has begun work with 
characteristic zest and energy. Miss 
Stevens’ desk in the beautiful Columbus 
Room at the Pan-American Union, the 
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A Work 


room where Balfour made his famous 
address to the Disarmanent Conference, 
and about which legends have already 
begun to cluster, is a center of true Pan- 
American activity. Men and women from 
the different countries come here to note 
the progress of the work, ask for infor- 
mation, and also to express their keen 
appreciation of what the work of this 
Commission of Women means in further- 
ing a true understanding and friendship 
between the two Americas. 

Since the Commission is a wholly non- 


political organization, completely de- 


tached from all parties, it seeks the co- 
operation of every Feminist group, deal- 


ing, as it does, with a matter of impor- 


tance to all. The Harvard Committee on 
Nationality, which has conducted a world- 
wide investigation of this vexed question, 
has placed at the disposal of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women its in- 
formation on the nationality of women. 
Emma Wold, of the National Woman’s 


_ Party, has likewise placed at the Com- 
-Inission’s disposal her research into State 
‘codes of the United States, and Margery 


Corbett-Ashby, president of the Inter- 
national Suffrage Alliance, representing 
American and European countries, has 
offered heartiest co-operation. So have 
the Partido Nacional Feminista of Pana- 
ma, the Liga Social Sufragista of Porto 
Rico, and innumerable other separate 
organizations. 


| N fact, the work of the Inter-American 

Commission of Women, though just be- 
ginning, has already acquired a highly 
international character. Helen A. Arch- 
dale, distinguished British Feminist and 
internationalist, became so much inter- 
ested in it that she stopped off in Wash- 
ington on her trip around the world to 


volunteer her help to the chairman, Miss 


Stevens, who has begun the preliminary 
attack on the herculean task of listing - 
every law concerning the status of women 
in the codes of twenty-one Republics. 
Mrs. Archdale is the international secre- 
tary of the Six Point Group and was 
editor of Time and Tide, Viscountess 
Rhondda’s paper, from its first publica- 
tion until July, 1926. She is an officer 
of numerous Feminist organizations, and 
contributes to periodicals in many dif- 
ferent countries, Mrs. Archdale’s daugh- 
ter, Betty Archdale, has come down from 
McGill University in Canada to assist 
her mother as a volunteer co-worker for 
the Commission. 

Muna Lee (Mrs. Luis Mufioz Marin) 
author and translator and frequent con- 
tributor to the English and the Spanish 
press, has come on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico—of whose Bureau 


of International Relations she is director 
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—to work with the Commission for two 
months. 

Adelaida Artela de Allen (in private 
life Mrs. Perry Allen) has also volun- 
teered her help. Mr. and Mrs. Allen— 


she is Mexican and he North American— 


offer a striking example of Pan-American 
modernism. Both lawyers, their joint 
office is at 60 Wall Street, and their prac- 
tice is bilingual and multi-national. 
Elsie Ross Shields, the executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, a Brazilian by 
birth, who has spent much time in Europe 


and Spanish America, has at the time of 
writing just arrived in Washington from 
Cuba to assume her duties. 

All of these— and others—are eager 
volunteers who have been kindled to en- 
thusiastic co-operation by the appealing 
idea of this Inter-American Commission 
of Women, representing every Republic 
of our hemisphere and every phase of opin- 
ion and activity, dedicated to the long 
but heartening labor of preparing the 
information which the Seventh Pan- 
American Conference must have, in 
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order to deal with actually existent facts. 
The “far-reaching importance of this 
Commission” was commented upon edi- 


torially by Dr. James Brown Scott in the © 


American Journal of International Law 
for April, 1928.. Intense interest in its 
labor has been shown throughout Latin 
America, where the selection of each wom- 
an who is to represent her country on the 
Commission is a matter given great weight 
and consideration. And in the midst of 
this ever-increasing interest and enthusi- 
asm thé work goes on. | 


Pre-Convention Work of Woman’ s Party Rennie 


EWS of some of the activities of 
N various State branches of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party is just 
reaching Equat Rieuts. Many of the 
branches made some efforts to bring about 
the election of delegates favorable to 
Equal Rights, or to place the already- 
elected delegates on record in favor of 


the Equal Rights plank proposed by the > 


Woman’s Party at both the Democratic 
and the Republican conventions. 

At a meeting of the Greater Lawrence 
(Massachusetts) Branch on June 7, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas this meeting is being 
held on the eve of the National Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions; 
be it 
“Resolved, That we ask the local 
_ delegates and alternate delegates to 
work for an Equal Rights plank in 
their respective platforms ; - it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to them.” 

This resolution created a vigorous dis- 
cussion in the Lawrence newspapers when 
one delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention, John J. Daly, assistant city 
clerk, wrote a letter implying that the 
only right denied Massachusetts women 
was that of jury service, and declaring 
that he would “positively oppose this 
right to women, for the sake of the 
women only.” 

Mrs. John J. McIntosh, secretary of the 
Greater Lawrence Branch of the Woman’s 
Party, at once wrote Mr. Daly a detailed 
reply, setting forth the inequalities still 


imposed upon by women, and explain- 


ing why women want Equal Rights. Mr. 
Daly chose. to make an unpleasant reply 
to Mrs. McIntosh’s letter, including such 
statements as: 

“Your viewpoint on jury service 
and mine, I am afraid can never 
agree. When I find that the great 
majority of women have so far for- 
gotten all the dignity, the honor, and 
the respect that womanhood has al- 
ways received and deserved, then, 
but not until then will I forget the 
memories I cherish of a loving mother 
and devoted wife.” 


And: 

“Ever since Christ Himself, man 
was recognized as the head of the 
household. Our laws are but an 

_ @laboration of the Ten Command- 
ments. I am old-fashioned enough to 
still believe in the Ten Command- . 
ments. Your reference to raids, etc., 
amuses me; I seldom read this part 

of. a newspaper.” 


Mrs. McIntosh had referred to a raid 
in which the women involved were given 
jail sentences while the men equally guilty 
were not punished. Such unequal enforce- 
ment of public morality laws, the in- 
equality of the respective rights of 
mothers and fathers over their children, 
the labor laws restricting women but not 
men, were among the discriminations 
against women cited by the Woman’s 


Party for Mr. Daly’s information. His 


reply to the arguments against the law 
prohibiting women from working more 
than 48 hours a week was typical of many 
of the arguments against equality in in- 
dustry. It was: 


“The 48-hour law is a measure for 
the protection of the health of women 
and minors. I think it ought to be 
less hours and more pay. If it is 
necessary, and God forbid that it will 
be, that my wife or daughter ever has 
to go to work, I hope the hours will 
not have been increased.” 


This series of letters, including Mrs. 
MecIntosh’s second reply, was published 
in the Lawrence papers, under rather 
large headlines, so that much publicity 
was given to the need for Equal Rights 
in Massachusetts. 


N New Jersey, there was considerable 

agitation, with resultant publicity for 
Equal Rights, over the editorial in a re- 
cent issue of Equat Ricuts, attacking the 
stand Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York has taken in the past on equality in 
industrial legislation. 


This controversy was related as fol- 
lows in the Newark Evening News of 
June 27: 


“Helen E. Caldwell, active in Essex 
Democratic politics, wants Equal Rights 


for women, but also, and much more so, 
she wants to see Governor Smith in the 
White House. 


“Enough is enough, and when the Na- — 
tional Woman’s Party steps on the toes of 
a Feminist who is also a Smith rooter 
the sparks are bound to fly. Miss Qald- 
well has voiced a protest to Equat Rieuts 
because that paper—official organ of the 
Woman’s Party—scores Smith good and 
plenty for his support of protective legis- 


lation for women. Equal Righters call 


him ‘a Presidential impossibility.’ Miss 
Caldwell, an Essex Democratic Assembly 
nominee and industrial chairman in New 
Jersey for the Woman’s Party, is un- 
alterably opposed to protective legisla- 
tion, but she bitterly resents a turn-down 
of Governor Smith because ne thinks 
otherwise. | 


“‘As a Democratic candidate and an 
officer of the New Jersey Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, I am deeply 
chagrined by the attack launched on Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York in 
Ricuts.’ Miss Caldwell writes to 
Edith Houghton Hooker, the editor. ‘This 
is very poor policy. It is most embarrass- 
ing to every Democratic member of the 
party.’ 

“Miss Caldwell, relation’ that she is the 
only Essex Democratic woman Assembly 
nominee and proud to run this year on 
the same ballot with Governor Smith, 
warns the party that its stand is a grave 
mistake. 


““T am in a position to know that if 


this slurring attack on Governor Smith 
were to become common knowledge to 


the Democratic Party we, as the National | 


Woman’s Party, would receive no further 
consideration from the Democratic Party,’ 
Miss Caldwell says. 


“She sees the Woman’s Party as simply 
picking on Smith when it singles him out 
from among fifteen other Governors who 
have, like himself, opposed the Equal 
Rights principles of the Feminists as 
against the protective measures of the 
welfare workers. When she ran for As- 
sembly last year she espoused the cause 
of labor and she tells in her protest to 
Equa. Rieuts that as a working woman 
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‘I am unappeasable on the subject of class 
legislation of any sort aimed at the work- 
ing woman.’ Questioned by the News 
representative, she said she was, she be- 
lieves, equally loyal to Democracy and the 
National Woman’s Party. 


“<T campaigned against my own Demo- | 


cratic Party platform on this last year 
and I shall again stand four-square this 
year for absolute freedom for the adult 
woman worker in industry, the profes- 
sions, and in business,’ her note to Equa. 
Rieuts continued. She also stated that 
this year she was able to obtain a modi- 
fication of the Democratic platform posi- 
tion on protective legislation. Asked to 
what her letter referred, she replied she 
had warked with ‘Senator Simpson of 
Hudson on the night work for women 
plank, making it less a commitment by 
the Democrats than formerly. 

“Miss Caldwell resents the suggestion 
made in the Equa. Rieuts article that 
women scratch Smith on their tickets in 
November. 

“‘Governor Smith has been elected to 
public office nineteen times and to the 


on the Democratic 


7 ingly : 


great office of Governor of the greatest 
State in the Union four times,’ she con- 


tributes. ‘He is a man with a record in 
politics as clean as a hound’s tooth and 


is without a peer in American politics for | 


fine, upright principles. As for his opin- 
ion on restrictive legislation for women, 
that is his privilege.’ 

“Here Miss Caldwell tells of the fifteen 
governors and legislatures in sixteen 
States that have approved such laws. ‘Of 
all this group the National Woman’s 
Party picks out: only one—the favorite 


‘son of the Democracy of the nation—its 


nominee for the Presidency of the United 
States—and suggests to its members the 
scratching of the name of Alfred E. Smith 
ticket.’ The Essex 
Democratic woman goes on, adding warn- 
‘For the benefit of the National 
Woman’s Party, I, as one of its members 
and a Democrat, would advise that such 
attacks be avoided in the future and more 
particularly at this time, when we and 
other women’s groups are seeking recog- 
nition for our issues from both major 
parties.’ 
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“The article which incensed Miss Cald- 
well is a hot one. It opens by telling the 
Feminists to be sure to register and vote 
and then quotes from ‘The Life of Alfred 
E. Smith’ by Norman Hapgood and Henry 
Moskowitz, clearly placing the New York 
Governor on the matter of protective laws 
for working women.” 

The article goes on for some _ three- 
fourths of a column quoting from the 
EquaL Rieuts editorial and describing 


the work of the Woman’s sic in New 
Jersey. 


ISS CALDWELL is an earnest ad- 
vocate of Equal Rights, and works 


in the Democratic Party to obtain equality 


in the laws. Minnie Karr, vice-chairman 
of the New Jersey State Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, writes to Equat Ricuts 
that Miss Caldwell, she believes, could 


_be elected to the New Jersey Assembly, 


with the help of the Woman’s Party, de- 
spite the fact that Essex County is pre- 
dominantly Republican, and that “such an 
outcome would be a big thing in the cam- 


paign for the Equal Rights Amendment.” 


Married Women eachers in Syracuse 


FTER having won court decisions 
A upholding the right of a married 

woman to continue to hold her 
position after marriage, under the teach- 
ers’ tenure law in New York State, and 
after having won the repeal last Novem- 
ber of the Board of Education’s ban on 
married women, teachers in Syracuse, 
New York, are again facing the threat of 
a new kind of restriction against married 
women. 
Superintendent of Schools Alverson 
proposes the following rule: 

married woman is eligible for 
consideration for the position of 
teacher in the public schools of 
Syracuse.” 

This looks fine enough, but according 
to the Syracuse Post-Standard, it really 
means that a woman’s position would be- 
come vacant upon marriage, and that she 
could get her job back if the Board of 
Education should choose to give it to her. 


As the newspaper article explained it, 


it would be a simpler way to “get rid of 
undesirable teachers,” as under the tenure 
law, after a certain probationary period, 
a teacher can be removed only for cause, 
shown at a hearing. But would it not 
be too bad if the “undesirable teachers” 
who have never given “cause” warranting 
removal should also be so inconsiderate 
as to remain unmarried! 


The National Woman’s Party imme- 
diately put in its protest against any 
such back-handed way to prevent mar- 
ried women from holding their positions. 
Anna Harbattle Whittic, chairman of the 
New York State Branch of the National 


Woman’s Party, wrote the following let- 
ter to the editor of the Post-Standard: 


“In connection with an article printed 
in your issue of Friday morning in which 
was proposed certain discriminatory regu- 
lation of the teaching opportunities of 
married women teachers in the Syracuse 
public schools, will you entertain the fol- 
lowing inquiries: 

“If nature does not discriminate in 
mental endowment of men and women 
teachers and if the State does not dis- 
criminate in curricula and requirements 
for men and women candidates for teach- 
ing degrees, on what logical grounds can 
the Board of Education be asked to dis- 
criminate in opportunities between mar- 
ried men and married women teachers to 
practice their profession in the Syracuse 


schools? 


“Ts it for the social welfare that women 
teachers have been penalized by dismissal 
or demotion and reduced pay upon mar- 
riage? 


“Will society benefit if the trained 


woman who, for pecuniary or humanistic 


reasons, adopts teaching as a profession, 


is compelled to renounce the blessings of 
matrimony and continue in a state of 


celibacy in order to pursue her chosen 


vocation ? . 

“Is it good public policy to discourage 
the use of specialized talent and to de- 
prive civilization of the special contribu- 
tion which married women teachers can 
and would make in their time if allowed 
to teach through all the dente of their 
maturity? 


“Has any public agency a moral right 


to drive any class of persons out of a 
chosen and successful occupation into 
another, not so desired? — 


“Should the possibility of child-bearing 
by married women teachers be officially 
regarded as an insuperable handicap to 
continuance in her profession? Or should 
such an occurance be deemed, as in some 
countries, a benefaction to the State to 


_be rewarded by a willing grant of a year’s 


leave of absence with or without salary 
allowance? 


“The Fourteenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution states: ‘Nor 
Shall any State deny to any person the | 
equal protection of the laws.’ If, as stated, 
the New York courts have already de- 
cided that such protection shall be en- 
joyed by married women teachers, on 
what constitutional basis could the Syra- 
cuse Board of Education defend itself 
if it should violate that decision in the | 
local jurisdiction? 

“Is there demonstrable justification for 
scrutiny of the financial, domestic or 
philanthropic interests of married women 
teachers when no such inquisitive tactics 
are apparently employed in the case of 
other classes of public servants? 

“In short, should not the proposed re- 
vision of the Married Woman Teacher 
Act fairly lead one to the conclusion that 
popular rights are not yet safeguarded, 
at least for female teaching people, at 
least in one community, under this sup- 
posedly free government?” 


T is really amazing how practically 


world-wide and persistent is this effort 
to prevent married women teachers from 
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continuing their work. In reading the 
Feminist papers of England, Switzerland, 
and other European countries, in reading 
the daily newspapers of the United States, 
one constantly finds these efforts being 
made to make marriage a bar to employ- 
ment in the public schools systems. 


This should be watched by Feminists 
everywhere. It is not easy to prevent 
private employers from discharging wom- 


en because of marriage, unless the em- 


ployer is'a very large organization against 
which public opinion can be aroused to 
such an extent that it would mean eco- 
nomic loss to continue such a rule. 


Employment in the public schools, how- 
ever, is regulated by law and by rules set 
by boards of education usually elected 
by the people. “The people,” fortunately, 
includes women who vote. No woman 
should ever vote for any public official 


who would participate in making such 


a law or rule placing marriage in the 
same category as misconduct, ere 
and gross inefficiency. 


SHE situation in Syracuse has been 
changed repeatedly in the last dozen 


or so years. The history of the law and 
the Board of Education rules. on this 
question is told as follows in the Post- 
Standard of June 22: 


“The question of whether marriage 
interferes with teaching has long per- 
plexed educators. It was the standing 
opinion here that it did, and the marriage 
ban had been on the school statute books 
many years when erased last fall. 


“School officials recognized, however, 
that there were teachers who are so valu- 
able that they shouldn’t be eliminated 
simply because they are married. The 
problem, became acute during the World 


War, when men teachers enlisted and 
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there became a scarcity in the supply. 

“It was at that time that the marriage 
ban first was attacked, and qualified to 
some extent. Married teachers had been 
permitted to teach as supplies for some 
time. The board took action permitting 


them to receive the full schedule pay after 


a certain length of service, although tech- 
nically they remained on the supply list. 
“A year ago this spring School Board 


sentiment swung the other way, and their 


pay was cut to the regular supply rate, 
but the following month a compromise 


was effected by which a selected list of 


married teachers was placed on the per- 


- manent list with full pay. Then last No- 


vember the marriage ban was rescinded 


entirely.” 


BSERVE that the paper vulleteiaity 
says, throughout, “married teachers,” 
although it is obvious that marriage was 
never considered a bar to men teachers. 


News from the Field — 


Mrs. Archdale Elected by Journalism 
Fraternity 


ELEN A. AROHDALE, English 

Feminist, editor, and writer, already 
a member of the International Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
has become a member of another Ameri- 
can women’s organization. Mrs. Arch- 
dale was made an honorary member of 
Theta Sigma Phi, national honorary and 
professional fraternity for women in jour- 
nalism, during the Republican National 


Convention, which she reported for va- 


rious publications. Other honorary mem- 
bers of this journalism fraternity who are 


well known to readers of EquaL RicHTs 


include Zona Gale, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Ruth Hale—all associate editors of Equan 
Ricuts—and Ida Clyde Clarke, a member 
of the Woman’s Party. 
\ 
Argentine Minister Calls 

R. JUAN ESPIL, Charge d’Affaires 

of the Argentine Embassy, recently 
appointed Minister of the Argentine to 
the Netherlands, was among the diplo- 
matic callers on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women in the Columbus Room 
of the Pan-American Union on July 12. 
He discussed with Doris Stevens, chair- 
man of the commission, plans for the work 
preparatory to the forthcoming first offi- 
cial meeting of the Commission. Dr. Espil 
warmly congratulated Miss Stevens on 
her appointment and said: 


“Argentina is very glad that you were 
appointed chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women. We know that 
under your maderenty the work will be 


very fine.” 


Dr. Espil was accompanied by Dr. 
Ricardo Davel, Argentine Minister in 
Central American countries, and by Dr. 


Leo 8S. Rowe, director of the Pan- Ameri- 


can Union, who made the presentations. 
The visitors examined with lively appre- 


- Ciation the clippings which have begun 


pouring in about the Commission, not only 
from the United States and Spanish- 
American press, but from periodicals so 


far apart as Die Frau im Staat (Munich), 
Stri Dharma (Adgar, Madras, India), and 


Le Droit des Femmes of Paris. 
The Argentine member of the commis- 
sion, Dr. Elvira Lopez de Nelson, one of. 


the foremost Feminists of Argentina, 


former university professor and a mem- 
ber of the Argentine Government Com- 


mission of Child Welfare, is expected in 
Washington in the early fall. 


Two Million Dollar Fund — 


Treasurer's Report 


EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


BCEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to June 
16, 1928, $1,451,646.44. 


Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, June 16, 1928, to J uly 1, 1028: 


Wiisabeth T. Bent, $384 00 
Per Santa Barbara (Calif.) Branch: 


(Santa Barbara Branch retaining dues 
in excess of 25 cents) 


Mrs. Alice F. Schott.............. 
Miss Charlotte re .25 
Mrs. Eleanora T. Mainhood.......................... »20 
Mrs. Lillian B. Stevens................ 
Mrs. Caroline K. Dunshee............................ .25 
Mrs. Edmond Kelly.................... .25 
Mrs. Mildred C. Pyle. “ 
Miss Leona .25 
Mrs. Mary L. Wagner.......... 
Mrs. James Whittemore .25 
Mrs. = Cunningham, 2. 
Mrs. lia Melandy, Calif.......... , 
Miss E. Lawlor, Calif 10. 
Mrs. Alice Park, Calif 


2 will be increased in October. 


Miss Margaret Stover, Calif.................0...0..... 10.00 
Mrs. Maria Dana Newbold, Colo................ aos 14.00 
Miss Margaret Whittemore, 25.00 
Dr. N. Louise Lawrence, 15.00 
Mrs. Lucy Cooper Shaw, D. C...............6......., 2.50 


Per Montana Branch: 


(Montana Branch retaining dues in ex- 
cess of 25 cents) 


Miss Bmma 25 
Mrs. Marjorie 

Mrs. George T. Hendrie, Mich.......................... 100.00 


EQquaL RicHts subscriptions (forwarded to 


Rent of rooms at Headquarters... 296.70 
$1,292.80 
Per Dr. DR 
Total receipts, June 16 to July 1............ $1, 792.80 
Total receipts, December 7, “1912, to 


TIDE 


The only general weekly Review in the world 
edited and controlled solely by women. 


_ Amongst the Directors are: 


Viscountess Rhondda, 
Rebecca West, 
Professor Cullis, O.B.©., D.S.C. 


Subscription Rates: 12 months, 15/-; 
6 months, 8/-; 3 months, 5/-; post free. Rates 


88 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 


Let us plan your Steamship Ravesvations, Tours, 
Cruises and De Luxe Automobile Tours in all parts 


of the world 
Send for Copy of THE TRAVELER 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street 
Lackawanna 5589 NEW YORK CITY 


| DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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